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ackson Hole National Monument 
Orrows Its Grandeur From 
Surrounding’, Mountains 


Created Without Knowledge of the People, it Includes a Reclamation 


\CKSON HOLE, Wvoming, 
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Reservoir Posing as a Lake 


By Ropert STERLING YARD 


FOREWORD 








h the President sur From um, vhich like eable watertall 
itional monumen e lu South Fork of the Snake River swirls and foams 
la rf ew ofncial u A 1 e full ng f Jackson Hole, near western 
leo, | ntains oundary le Way, passing the town of Jackson a mile and 
. land. and lf west of id disappears in the wilderness beyond. 
srrounding moun- There had n many who wanted to add pra tically all 
Seced Mictinadh Weeds Jackson Hok Grand Teton National Park, but Congress 
esitated » so because that would add another Hetch 
Hetcl » the S m, a new precedent would be stablished 
unming on k water ind all nservation or- 
t- 1% . ‘tj } 1 mn 1d lan thousands of ens would mme Liat ly 
Pons Oe Pree es have protested to Congress. It uld easily ha cen made a 
_ mata 5 mal monument, however, for the American Antiquities 
nother \ct of 1906 had granted the President of the United States 
| inually through the that pow 
unding high moun- When the Carey Bill nake ational park wa 
une trails to their stopped in the Hous 1 1934, its proponents might ha 
) angout Trom eas nade tional monument, for he same oecretary of the 
1 lat 1 the gath- Interior, the same President, and the same Antiquities A 
} itions luding ugh whom it was achieved last March, could lon 
nen. 
y f al con I do not recall whv they did not trv it that way, and ther 
vho ha me from 10 record. And what, let us ask, is Hetch Hetchy! 
f large wild animals Meantime 1a k standards wer leveloping thei: 
1 lamming irec Vhe mi 1a of Yellowstone, Sequoia, and 
n n ) Yosem (1872-90) was ynized ssential; the right 
when the exten- reate Was sted in Congress. 
1 th ol- Mean 1913, Congress granted San Francisco the 


time, } 


Yosemite National 


re wa ft ike fa Park, in f the nation-wide prot i by John Mui 
Jackson | Whe Meantime e 1920° vundar yf national parks 
\ f roug Colorado and ( la we wn in to permit commer 
Idaho farm land id ed without enclosing commer 
; | ] 
} ine iter, 1 nvaluabdie | icn 
‘ f leton National parks ha remained true to standard except for 
l fa 1 eath Rocky Mountain National Park Bu 
n Ye yvston k Congres vin i to | m nining 1 Gl r Ba 
i National Monum« \laska proponent called on the Presi- 
‘ It was apparet len t {journmen id the same bill was or 
ha vould 1 passed No gold was found it itional Monuments 
» ; 1 
} } 1 
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MAP OF GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 
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CHRONOLOGY 


From Before 1830 to 1943 


Compiled im 1934 l’. S. Palmer and Robert Sterling Yara 
ports, records, recollections and historical writings 
The notes on early history are Dr. Palmer 


1863 lam ‘ y 4 } y $ »>minin ms 
ve \\ W on Del , 1896—Supreme Cou rf the | 1 St ‘ WW 
Snak R s | 4 ially w m 1 mn 1 Racehorse 5 ling i in mn 
del ] hood peaicd that part of ty VT I I 
868 —W I ) nforcing Ws agains n-residents 
n ‘ 1898—United States Senate resolution called for report 
1 869—B Cong ited Bann ndians per- from Secretary of the Interior on “TI region south of and 


ljoining’’ Yellowstone National Park to determine “whether 
lL.” Director Walcott of the 


l ) } irk ! no uy s! l r 
Gs B Gs m oO 1 some of Jackson Hol fi hinking 
1899——Wyoming adopted guide license. 
1882 Perritor ged | cason to Septem 1901—Congress empowered Secretaries of the Interior 
) iN ! vd hil 1 waste of gam I} rm) mmercial rights of way through Yosemite, Sequota, 
y OW rd Cs eral Qsrant Natt nal Parks, Cal rornia. 
Sk4 } , { ito Jack H 1902—In more definite response to Senate resolution of 
S85—Sy 1 Congress to enlarg I la- 898, Secretary of the Interior submitted bill adding nearly 
( S f | . f as much again to the east side of Yellowstone National 
. f W ywops to guard the national park Park, ) more in a rectangle on the south side nearly to the 
S86 | lents from kill 9 ‘ Gros Ventre River, and small area on the northwest, alte 
\ \ ‘ ark th vwearly doubling the park’s area. Failed through lack 
XXN W PI 
1903—Wvyoming raised m- i hooting tor 
489—W » oom $5() 
AY \ Or; Jam D. Pi San | vho ha g ag 
i » dam H Hy \ y 
\ mt N } Pa . Dt 1 ) ) ‘ 1 
( N I R H Califo 1 ay 
s ? H | \W y 1905 l Sta (sam reser f STOLO00 if d 
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xperimen ’ nst lk elsewher i his men 
m rt 1 \ wtV-fl ~, lo Big a I » Pre seTve. 
1911 Congress appropr 1 $20,000 for feeding K and 
1 Biolo 1 Su ppo cd nak 
v ” s gam ‘ len 1 0 
rade up of G ior, S rv of State, and S lito 
la m Lake Reservoir at last was finished and filled, 
191? ( gt ippropriated $45,000 for lh ruge 
Forest Ser nade first muunt of elk in Southern H rd, an- 
ig 13.528 oba oo low due to inexperience 
1913—Con lded $5,000 fo ume preserve Land 
) f | m, with ’ nds added, gave 
B gical Su Elk Refuge 2,760 ( Vo th Izaak 
Walton League added 1,760 in 1927, making a total of 4,520 
Fastern uundarv of Teton State Game Preserve in 
large area southeast of Continental Divide near 
\ f the Yellowston 
In California, struggle among four msecut Secre- 
ie Inte esulted in a still greater nation-wide 
rainst Hetch Hetchy than ts predecessor n 1908. 


Water power companies, combining quicklv, passed Raker bill 


1 Congress, permitting the Hetch Hetchyv and Lake Eleanor 
Dams in Yosemite National Par 


1915—-Stephen T. Mather was appointed Assistant to the 

= Tt ! In rior 1 charge Tt nat mal Parhrs. 
1916—The Nation:l Park Service was created but not 
n use Congress neglected to mak« uppro- 
ns Stephen T. Mather was appointed its Director. 
Follow ny $s first sit to Y llowstone thereafter he uggested 
m of th wuuithern boundary “to make it conform t 
1 I 1ditions (mountain nundar ) nad » includ 


suithern extension of Yellowstone sixty miles to include Ho 


Vall Kast uundarv of Teton State Game Preser 
xcluding hunting are n Thoroughfare Basin. 
1918 1) ‘ Math vro > Chict of tl I 
s Hen S. Gr proposing additio oO 
in s the Buff: Fork, includin I I 


s P i ‘ o the Idaho lin I yrtl 
y lowston und I n ! 1 om ul ) 
men rd dude in s I i ng road 
m the I yg iture W t Vired » Cong 
| in the Senate after had ed the Ho 
Phe National Parks Association was organized to prom 
| ’ I ational ii m { 


Biolog il Sur v, sting $37,000, saved U 
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CHARACTERISTIC VIEW OF THE SNAKE RIVER PLAIN RECENTLY CREATED AS JACKSON HOLE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
ONCE A LAKE BOTTOM, IT IS DOTTED WITH FARMS, DUDE RANCHES, SUMMER HOMES, AND VILLAGES, AND ENCIR 
LES A NATIONAL GAME REFUGI MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND ARE TETON NATIONAL PARK. 
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Phetograph by National Park Service 
PRIMITIVE AREA Al rwo OCEAN 
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its purchase for Mr. Rockefelle: 


land. 


Buffalo F nent of 
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elk problem: (1) Inclusieon in Tete 

(2) Inclusion in Forest Service; (3) Inclusior 
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National 
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federal Jackson Hole. Representative Carter, who had 
succeeded Winter in the Seventy-first Congress, declared for 
the donation of the lands east of the river between Buffalo 


Park and the Gros Ventre for a winter game refuge to be 
administered by a commission consisting of representatives of 
Service and Biological Survey, two representatives 


All other 


lands should be returned to the Public Domain or to the Teton 


the Fo 
of Wyoming, and a fifth to be chosen by the four. 


National Forest. 
1933—Beginning of the present national administration 
with Mr. Ickes Sec retary of the Interior. 

Introduced by Senator Carey in assault upon Albright, the 
United States Senate appointed a special committee to inves- 
tigate activities of the Yellowstone National Park administra- 
tion, especially in respect to its discouragement of land settle- 
ment through Rockefeller purchases. Senator Nye was made 
chairman but Senator Carey was the initiative force; known 
as the Care 
from the Government on August 11, and Arno B. Cammerer 


Committee. But Superintendent Albright retired 


succeeded him as Director of the National Park Service. Dur- 
ing the summer, the investigating committee held its sessions 
in Jackson Hole, but made no report. Interest seemed to 
have lapsed. 

1934—Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for new Upper 
Snake River Storage for Minidoka Project to supplement, but 
never to supplant, that of Jackson Lake Reservoir, upon which 
two hundred miles of intermediate valley irrigation must al- 
ways solely depend. 

—Coming .s a surprise to defenders of national park stand- 
ards who alone had not been consulted, the Carey Bill, which 
was introduced into Congress on June 10, three weeks beforc 
adjournment was expected, proposed to transfer Jackson Lak« 
Reclamation Reservoir and two irrigation reservoirs into Teton 


National P; 


ark 
Survey Elk Refuge to the national park as an internal part 


1 


as integral parts of it, to transfer the Biological 
of it without knowledge and consent of the Biological Survey, 
to engage the national park in farming and game manage- 
ment largely for the benefit of outside hunting, and to tak« 
nto the ntional park that part of Jackson Hole which served 
as the only possible passage for many thousand cattle to and 
from their summer feeding grounds, and the lumber, mineral 
and total other business of a great area of productive national 


forest. 
Th lipped through the Senate without a hearing but 
was stopped in the House the day before Congress ended. 
1935—-Jackson Hole Commercial Club petitioned Congress 
to buy area for game propagation and make town of Jackson 
official ance to Grand Teton National Park. 





1936 Following a popular magazine article by Rex Beach, 
entitled “The Place is Alaska, the Business is Mining,” Dele- 
gate Dimond of Alaska introduced a bill in the House to per- 
mit mining in Glacier Bay National Monument. The Ecol- 
ogical Society and others who had originally sponsored it, 
numbering 130 national organizations besides many individ- 
uals, poured a flood of protests upon House and Senate which 
caused its defeat. 

—Five days before adjournment, following a call of Beach 
on the President, the bill which had been defeated in the 
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House was introduced in the Senate, passed both Houses, and 
was signed on the morning of adjournment. The next sum- 
mer Beach and several miners equipped with tools examined 
the monument and discovered no gold. 

During the following years, two more counties were estab- 
lished in Jackson Hole which cost money to run, and John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., increased his purchases of land to 33,795 
acres, on which he was paying taxes of nearly $10,000 a year. 
As he had bought these ranches to add to Teton National Park 
by gift, and Jackson Hole people preferred his taxes to a 
national monument, it was suggested that it might be got, 
ndependent of Congress, by use of the Antiquities Act. 

So it came about. 

On March 16, 1943, the Interior Department announced 
that the Jackson Hole National Monument had been created 
and the Rockefeller land accepted. 

But no bill has been introduced yet in either House to 
transfer the Jackson Lake Reservoir from the new Jackson 
Hole National Monument back to the Forest Service. In 
1925, at Stephen T. Mather’s earnest insistence, Jackson Lake 
Reservoir was separated in the plan of the national park by a 
narrow strip of its original national forest, creating another 
vigorously urged precedent for the preservation of the national 
park area from irrigation or water pewer. In those old days 
Forest Service officials had assured us of their willingness to 
abide by national parks policy and standards in their own 
handling of the reservoir. 


Why not now! 


Congress could sO dex ree, 








Photograph by George A. Olsen 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SURVEY’S FEEDING OF ELK 
AT JACKSON HOLE 
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APPEALING TO CONGRESS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, ITS PRESIDENT AND THE OVERWHELM 
ING SENTIMENT OF THE COUNTRY IN WHAT IT AMBITIOUSLY CALLS ITS RIGHT TO FARM, MINE, GRAZE, HUNT 
AND FISH FAMOUS JACKSON HOLE, THIS WILDERNESS METROPOLIS OF 1,000 INHABITANTS IS EXCEEDINGLY 
PICTURESQUE, ROMANTIC AND UNIQUE WE DO NOT KNOW WHO TOOK THIS PHOTOGRAPH WHICH OLAUS 
MURIE, WILDLIFE EXPERT WHO LIVES THERE, THINKS MUST BE TEN YEARS OLD BECAUSE IT SHOWS THE FORMER 
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WATER-TOWER STILL STANDING. BUT IT IS THE BEST WE CAN GET IN 


rRICITY, AUTOMOBLIES AND THE PRINTING PRESS CAN DO FOR A COMMUNITY 
OF A CENTURY AGO WE 
GAMBLING AT NIGHT IN ROOMS BACK OF SALOONS, SOMETIMES BREAKING 

rOWN IS GROWING 


PRECIOUS REPRODUCTION OF THE WILD WES 





OURSELVES SEEN 
UNFORTUNATELY, 
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New Guinea Wilderness in 


October, 1943 


ar 


By Caprain Joun Scexer, U.S.A. 


(The three V-mail let 


in whose mountains Captain Sieker awaits 


attle contact. 


ters «which follow give a close-up of the Wilderness in New Guinea 


You recall him as the First Assistant 


f Robert Marshall in upbuilding the famous Forest Service Wilderness System, and, on Bob's 


death, his successor as Chief 
ld fhe piace pen for 
March 27, 1943. 


Dear Bos 
Well I’m n New Csuinea and tis a 


taken time to travel native trails and visit native villages where 
The back 


in the 


real wilderness. I[’v« 


ars can’t get. country is wonderful ; grass 1s waist 


higher jungle elsewhere. The 


Owen-Stanley Rang: 


high of openings- 
s on the skyline but I’ve not vet gotten 
nto it—can’t get time off long enough for such a trip but | 
will. Game is plentiful—that is, wallobies and havolina hogs; 
no fish. The natives are very natural and friendly; they dress 
scant and are It is grand to follow faint na- 
tive trails which are largely obscured by heavy grass. Fruits 
Overgrazing is unheard of. Better come 


I can’t help but think how Bob (Mar- 


of a high order. 


ind timber are fine. 


und see New Guinea. 


shall) would have loved it (Army training is going swell. 
JouNn. 
Mav 14, 1943. 
got back from a 10-day trip into the mountains. Three 
Tf us und we never saw or heard a car. We followed nativ« 
rails and they we tough. Steep and following creeks and 
1arrow Passed through lots of native villages where white 


men are rare The natives have wet and drv season villages. 


Mhey stay on the high ground as long as the springs last and 


eb , . , love , 1 l > © » 
hen they go to lowe! ountry on some large creek or river. 


g we have. Even animals 


It is more wilderness than anythin 


ha no pla m their trails—it’s a foot and back-pack propo- 
sition he country beautiful—varying from open-timber 
ind grass to dense jungle type. The N.P.S. would love to 
have a chunk of it for a park and commercialize the natives 
h grass sk W more later on. I walked about 170 
miles in 10 davs and felt fine as soon as I got seven or cight 
rt id :-s IDO sca ] 
OHN. 
July 3, 1943. 
l’ve been on another wilderness trip and this is a real wilder- 
ess populated only by natives and accessible only by native 


rails that 1] ] oneit P . | : 
sils that follow no rules of trail construction. They go into 


streams and follow the stream for miles—they go straight up 
nd down and often they dissolve into thin air and leave you 
Ww } i T ly Vvnecre the hell the \ went, The is dense 


jungle 


f Recreation. He is still the latter, as the oF rest Service hopefully 


his return.—Eprror.) 


with beautiful mixture of underbrush intermediates and 


mature trees—and all interlaced with vines—strong_ vines, 
invisible vines, prickly vines that reach out and throw a half 
hitch around vour feet, arms or neck. The open timber types 
are marvelous—the grass is really waist tall and so dense that 
it’s a struggle to walk through—that’s the short grass type— 
the keena grass is over head high and a good walker would & 
well to crash through a mile an hour. It is wonderful to travel 
for days and see no road, no overgrazed areas, no buildings, no 
improvements of any kind. I wish you could see this country. 
Well, Bob, keep the Wilderness flag flying. 
Sincerely, 
Joun. 


ALICE IN WILDERLAND 


OR unaccustomed travelers, not only in the wilderness 

but anywhere in wild country, the University of Michi 

gan’s School of Forestry and Conservation has published 
1 unique book entitled “On Your Own.” 


Its 149 pages carry advice on how the novice in woodland 
may protect himself from everything that may harm him, 
from sunburn to athlete’s foot; quicksands to ptomaines; wild 
plants, wild animals you may or may not want to eat in am 
emergency; and a great range of living creatures which bite 
or poison, if vou don’t look out. ‘These include screw worms, 
ticks, flukes, leeches, lice, rat fleas and bedbugs. 

Phere 

The authors are Samuel A. Graham and Earl C. O’Roke, 
Professors in the University of Michigan. 


are fifty-two drawings. 


| suppose that | have been within a few feet or inches or 
less of every creature here named (except the big carnivorous 
beasts which are most afraid of man) from one to a hundred or 
thousand times in the last quarter of a century without being 

mscious of one in hundreds or suffering anything worse 
than mosquito bites, or thinking myself lucky—until I read 
this book the other day at home. 

Nor have | heard of any tyro who has experienced mucl 
But I finished the book in one sitting, and now I’m 
Some indigestive night, | may’ meet them 
If you don’t know the wilder- 
ness, | suggest that you do not read this book until you come 


more. 
reading it again. 
all in my dreams. 


I hope sO. 


But vou must not miss it. 


home from your first trip. 
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HE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION OF HOW CRATER LAKE CAME TO BE IS GIVEN NOT SO MUCH BY THE CRATER THAT IS 
LEFT AS BY THE MOUNTAIN THAT IS GONI NOT SO MUCH BY WHAT IS SEEN AS BY WHAT IS UNSEEN 


Human Values in Nature as 
Represented at Crater Lake 


By Doris Paynt 





Photograph by Brubaker Aerial Survey 
S;ODY OF WATER OF AMAZING BLUE RESTING IN THE CAULDRON FORMED BY THE PREHISTORIC DESTRUCTION OF 
\ VOLCANO WHICH IS NOW KNOWN AS MOUNT MAZAMA 


IMES of crisis, recurring as the io through history, Certain natural features in this untry giving strong ex- 
lways ha uused men searching for authoritative gui- pression of nature’s handiwork have been ncorporated in our 

to re-examine the fundamental verities of life. ational parks, each of which pr: s unique characteristics. 

\id has come from many sources, and not infrequently from In one of these parks is Crater Lake, Oregon, a gem-like body 
ion upon the world of nature as exemplifying the primal »f water resting in the cauldron formed by destruction of an 
wer controlling the universe. Just as long ago the ancient volcano which arose where great cruptions of lava, 

Psalmist said, “I will lift up min ves unto the hills from pouring out intermittently, already had changed the topog- 
When h my help,” so in the present critical period we, raphy of a vast area. The lake, the crater, the original moun- 
» litt toward the hills and find that they do not tain, and the foundation upon which the mountain was formed 
On the contrarv, we discover that through modern ippear as widely different natural features, ad yet they show 

ls the ways of the Creator in manner in interdependen n the development of this region giving 


n lier tim spectacular len f creation in process 
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In order to understand the human values in this masterpiece 


ind how they may contribute to our thought upon 


haracter of the world in which we live, it is 


’ , 
the fundamental 


mportant that we have before us a picture of the manner in 


which the loveliness of the lake resulted from those fiery forces 

presented by the setting in which it rests. In any such con- 
ration the superlative beauty of this place demands first 
i Ion 


The entrancing effects produced at Crater Lake by light and 


the same, but the 


son which these play are more enduring. Such a 








roughly rcular body of incredibly blue water, 
s across. Such are the imposing cliffs forming a 
iwh-textured tapestry of varied colors, interwoven with a 
rrav background of graduated tones. Such, also, are the groups 
yf graceful hemlocks along the rim, bowing their heads in 
uttitudes of reverence is they fram stas enhancing the 
ut f all Is 
Che m fleeting impressions resulting from nature’s moods 
ft moment by mament and hou hou Pixie-like in 
their waywardness are wind flurries which ruffle the surfac« 
f the wat o resemble the wakes of fairy ships Mirror- 
like a he reflections of drifting clouds and majestic rock 
walls, giving double measu yf beautv, as if nature had ne 
lt odigal enough liread 
Whetl the scen ewed as the ws ’ s tl 
n of this | 1g mosa or as the full light of day 
lluminates every detail; or as reflected hues are gathered in 
the fingers of approaching n ght, the picture’s dominant 
ffect is that of unity. Even the marked contrast between 


ing cliffs and the smiling lake contributes toward 


, 
while the harmony and rhythm of all parts in the composi- 


tion, despite their diversity, emphasize the oneness of the 
tire omplex. 
Powerful as is tl emotional impact in witnessing such 
uty, an even greater experience awaits those prompted to 


this wonder?” For those who have seen 
Crater Lake with the mind as well as with the eve, know that 
ispiration may come from intellectual as well as from sensuous 
know that when the two are experienced 


perception hev 
together a broader foundat ym is la 1, upon WV hich emotional 


7 : ; 
responses giving bstance to human values are pyramided to 
greater heights. And they know, too, that what the mind 


liscovers at Crater Lake embraces elements of harmony, con- 


rast and rhythm, combined to produce a sense of unity, just 
is Sl lv a nat $s } tr < 

When hen / this wonder me! One who asks this 
eahi en th = 

m in presen nevitably comes to the conclusion 

: : ey ae = lef 
hat tf inswer Is given not so much DV AC 1 Mat IS ic 

us by the mountain that is gone; not so much bv what he sees 
: : : 

is by what he does not see This realization is enough in 


tself to produce a revelation of magnitude and time and 


power of immeasurabie proportions 
Nor does the impact of this revelation diminish as once 
urns the supporting facts from those who have spent years in 
eading from available clues the dramatic autobiography of a 


mountain that destroyed itself, and from the devastation of 
which came forth loveliness in the form of a lake. For here 

vce stood a mountain that has been called Mazama, towering 
12,000 feet into the clouds 


m left by its destruction. Yet in the still mor« 


a good mile above the present 


remote past, 
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even as now, no such peak existed. There was a day when 
this volcano was born. 

Out of convulsions of the earth it emerged—convulsions 
that, at various times through the ages, had poured out molten 
rock which covered approximately 200,000 square miles of 
the surrounding area and brought the Cascade range of moun- 
tains into being. At first the mountain-to-be was an insignifi- 
cant cone, formed as lava and ash erupted from a reservoir 
beneath. Century after century and millennium after millen- 
nium, it grew ever larger as layer upon layer of melted mate- 
rial howed down its flanks and solidified. 

During this period of growth, there were long epochs when 
glaciers formed upon the volcano’s slopes, filling the valleys 
with sheets of ice up to one thousand feet in thickness. Time 
ifter time they were threatened by fiery outbursts from the 
mountain, but still they remained until finally all but a small 
portion of their bulk was melted away by a climate graduall; 
growing warmer. 

After the major struggle against destructive power of ice 
erosion had been won, the mountain-building forces continued 
their activity unabated. Periodically the pressure from within 
became so great that masses of viscous rock were forced into 
fissures in the mountain’s sides, sametimes hardening before 
they reached the surface, sometimes breaking through to form 
small cones around its flanks. 

On the lower reaches of the peak, forests and meadows re- 


placed the white glaciers with a mantle of green. 


Men using 

rude stone implements made their homes and hunted game in 
the valleys and on the plateaus around its base, possibly wor 
shipping Mount Mazama as the dwelling place of their gods. 
Thus, during a long period of quiescence, the outward aspect 
of the mountain changed so radically that these primitive men 
may have been unaware of its capacity for destruction. 

Then came a day when ominous rumblings issued from the 
lepths of the volcano, followed by plumes of steam. Its long 
sleep had ended. Mild at the beginning, the eruptions grew 
in violence until enormous quantities of gas-filled rock-frag- 
ments called pumice were shot high into the sky, to be carried 
by the wind for thousands of miles. As the activity reached 
its climax, the pumice no longer was projected into the ait, 
but boiled over the crater rim and down the canyons with 
astounding speed in the form of incandescent avalanches. 

When these climactic convulsions finally ceased, the moun- 
Where there had 


been deep-cut glacial valleys a short time before, there were 


tain had undergone two profound changes. 


now broad plains of pumice riddled with steaming fissures. 
Where once had been the snow-capped crest of Mount Mx 
zama, there was only blue sky. The mighty eruptions ol 
pumice had withdrawn support from beneath the summit, not 
only causing its engulfment, but also forming an abyss almost 
six miles wide and four thousand feet deep. 

With the passing of time, moisture from rain and snow 
slowly accumulated in this cauldron, and Wizard Island, a cone 
within a volcano, was built above the level of the water by the 
last outbursts of activity from the heart of the decapitated 
mountain. Finally a fairly stable balance was established be 
tween precipitation on one hand and evaporation and seepage 
on the other. At present, the level of Crater Lake is maim 
tained approximately two thousand feet above the lowest point 
on the bottom and about the same distance below the highest 


crest of the rim. 
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EFFECTS PRODUCED AT CRATER LAKE BY LIGHT AND SHADOW CALM AND STORM ARE NEVER 

MIRROR-LIKE ARE THE REFLECTIONS OF DRIFTING CLOUDS ANI MAJESTIC ROCK WALLS, GIVING 
DOUBLE MEASURE OF BEAUTY 


LD) msiderabl period of time are in the form of charcoal from 


umpfires and materials showing his workmanship dis- 
1 in association with bones of the prehist ric mel, 


horse and bison, known to have roamed this section of the 
th about 10,000 vears ago. Also, stone implements, basketry 
ing have been found buried beneath the pumice in 
Summer Lake about sixty miles distant from the 

n. 
1¢ velopment portraved, starting with massive our- 
lava over the surface of the earth and leading to forma- 
the lake, presents us with a spectacular xample of that 
involved in the constancy ot change. Moreover, the 
widening of the crater through action of wind and 
the discovery that the lake, e fifty feet higher 
s now, has fallen upproximately thirtec feet in the 
mpress us with tl fact t nature is no 
Ih ough 
Crater 
reation. 


mination 


) 
< 
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Whether 
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particular phase 1s 
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i by nature prompts us to see our Own and al] 


cw nspires 
is related to the moving field of time repre 


human activity 
by the universe. 

ted in a past the beginning of which js 

end of vhich 


Our outlook is stretched to encome 


pass processes that star 


mmet hidden and that will continue into a future the 
moun- s not in sight. 

Chis point of view and that embracing the deeper me ining 
yf time as characterized by processes of development operating 
hange are of inestimable value to ug 
to make decisions as individuals 


nountains 
through continuous 
whether we are called upon 
lealing with crises in our private affairs or as world citizens 
passing judgment through public opinion upon weighty prob- 
, yast and the solu- 
uture. Without 


lems the causes of which are in the remote f 
+ 


tions of which will influence the remote 
proper focus and understanding with regard to time, accurate 
inalysis of the significance and trend of events in either per- 
sonal or world affairs becomes a matter of chance with the odds 
wainst us. On the other hand, a realistic attitude toward 

s associated train of events helps make possible the 


me and it 
orderly application of logic and reason to situations otherwise 
ippearing hopelessly complex. 

Ihe influence exerted by full recognition of the inherent 
ty of nature is probably most significant of all. It is pri- 
from lack of this understanding that we are suffering 
Let us repeat that by unity of nature is meant the 
ll features and forces of the universe 


present. 
mate interrelation of a 
ncluding man. 


) ] +t ‘ . : } } 
Partly to recognition of this principle, we have been 
y reasonable guarantee of 


levelop communities that give 
ind opportunity to cach individual. It is the 
iticnal affairs that has perm: 


wide- 


egation cof 
he advance of aggressive powers toward enslaving the re 
the world. The irony of it is that although, as nations, we 
refused to utilize this principle of unity in order to prevent 


leveloping, we are now forced into ac 


the menace from 
very existence. 


knowledging its efficacy in fighting for our 


In other words, if the people of each threatened nation had 
i that what affects one affects all, and the political 


chieve if 
lary that what affects the rights of one affects the rights 
their leaders would have been empowered to unite to 
the aggressors when their intention was first revealed, 
ly little cost in resources or in lives. We are now 


forced into recognition of the principle at st unparallele 
n history. 
Chese few applications of basic truths of nature in terms of 


multiplied indefinitely. If we have 
f : 


human values can be 
gnored them, we have paid or are paying—the price. What 
s done cannot be undone, but the dominance of natural law, 


the orderly development of events through time, and the unity 


the world about us can be depended upon to continue in the 


In the past. Our concern now ts to become intensell 


1s 
of these verities by observing their expression, 
triking phenomena such as those at Crater Lake and 


the house plant on the window sill. By 
fit through their influence upon the 


judgments 


I 


which we unconsciously make 


1 


quippe 1 we may go torward, strengthenc 
build a better world by faith born of confidence 
rderly operation of universal forces; by hope | 
surance of progress inherent in a panorami 
idvancing 


ind by good will born of the vision of an 


cw 


on based upon the principle of unity. 
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on, and the e « nd th er, is unique. It is the only member of its 


xpedi- pecies, genus, and family. While North America shares such 


nimals as the bear, deer, moose, elk, and beaver with the Olg 

World, the pronghorn is peculiarly our own. Like the buffalo, 

the antelope was found very widely over the plains, although 

range was not so extensive as that of the buffalo, and by 

ome authorities it is estimated to have been equally abundant, 

We find ourselves incapable of \ sualizing or appreciating in 

than in nv adequate way the number of wild mammals or birds or of 
whole, lollars or doughnuts, for that matter, when they get up into 
ident the millions. In order to obtain a hint of the numbers of 
sources passenger pigeons in the early part of the nineteenth entury 
n ‘ let us examine a calculation of pigeon numbers made by no 
less an authority than John James Audubon, the celebrated 

an irly American artist and ornithologist. In describing a flight 
ilmost m the Green River in the Ohio country one year, Audubon 
yum-~ stimated that in an area along the Ohio River one mile broad 
million and 240 miles long, counting two birds te the square yard and 
he plains 1ot taking into account the several layers of birds, one above 
one of he other, there were fourteen hundred million passenger 
pigeons. About equal numbers were reported on the Kentucky 

River at the same time. The February flight in Ohio and In- 

liana contained twenty-two hundred and seventy-six million 

more, \]] these flights together made a total of nearly five 

llion birds in the three states along the Ohio River. Old- 

timers still living in eastern Texas report passenger pigeons as 

still numerous in the 1870's n parts of that state. So abun- 

these birds over their original range that when, 

long period of exploitation, the inevitable happened 

the species disappeared, many and varied were the ex 

planations offered. But there is really no mystery at all. Car- 


ads of birds were shipped direct to the big city markets for 


t 


f 
during the nesting season. If there is any mysters 


the birds persisted as long as they did. 


leer family, including some of the most magnificent 

in mals mn the world caribou, moose, elk, mule leer, black- 

the Virginia deer—has fortunately, with few 

be tough and tenacious. Caribou may 

in large numbers in the Mount McKinley 

ther suitable parts ot \Jaska. Moose, althoug! 

( extirpated from New York, Pennsylvania, and 

me other states, still persist over much of their former range, 

markable fact when the size and character of the animal 

ire considered. Elk, or wapiti, now reduced to a few favor 

ible localities in the West, were originally of general distribu- 

tion nearly throughout the country. True deer of the several 

Varieties mentioned above have persisted over much of their 

former ranges, at least wherever habitat conditions coupled 

vith an interest in deer conservation on the part of intelligent 

landowners have made such persistence possible. Althougt 

n a few places, as in parts of Pennsylvania, deer may be more 

bundant now than formerly, as a result primarily of man- 

made openings in the forests, in most instances deer have de 

d. Strecker points out that between 1845 and 1853 m 

ewer than 75,000 deer hides were marketed by a single firm 

jealing in furs and hides and operating out of Trading House 

Creek near Waco, Texas. At present deer are scarce in this 

general region. This is a striking example of what has hap 
pened throughout the country. 

Ihe collared peccary is the orfly North American wild pig 


Formerly found widely throughout southwestern Texas, ané 
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\long the | certain other fur animals, among 
them the mink, ra 
skunk, opossum, lynx, muskrat, 


with eaver, 


marten, fisher, otter, wolverine, 


badger, and fox, have for long 


oon, 


been sought for their furs. Some, as the otter and fisher, were 


formerly present in far greater numbers than they are at pres- 
ent. All, save possibly the opossum, muskrat, and fox in certain 
areas, are much a total of $500,000,000 in 
1929, the re in the fur | United 
States declined to $200,000,000 in 1935, owing partly to cur- 


reduced. From 
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turnover susiness of the 
tailment of business and deflation of values and partly to actual 
1 the numbers of wild fur animals. In Texas, where 


made, 
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law permitted an accurate check to 
n the number of furs taken from 
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the longest period of time. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


py ; } g n bovs and oth lly need 
non Many a farm is kept off th ef rolls dur- 
1g if us Vinter ipping 
News a les and oth ms in a widespread and nation- 
vid lucational campaign ha fully advised the publ yn- 
ing the waterfow!] he ducks, gees ind swans—tavor 
) yf sport from the arlic lavs of the Republic, and 
forme resent in su 1umbers that littl mcern was felt, 
though spring shooting was the rule in many localities and 
is were freely sold in the markets and restaurants of 
f es. During " few irs, however, difhculties in 
securing good hunting hav een so obvious that extraordinars 
fforts have had x« i to save these popular gam« rds 
W in on ru he numbers attained ome of tl 
mall nimals, uin that, in many instances, the 
‘ I la 2 1deed In same parts of ne yuntr tne 
ulrrels are important ts of sport he inction also as 
planters and pos e balance wheels on the increase of 
iin other forms of wildlif Basing his figures on the 
1own abundan of the gray squirrel in some localities and 
m the xtent otf ts geographic range, Seton stimated that 
he gray squirrel population may easily have numbered several 
llions in eastern North America at the beginning of the 
in tn ntu 


Biological Survey, in 1905 
Usually, as 


he pointed out, the animals were found in scattered colonies, 


nade a study of the prairie dog in West Texas. 

wer an extensive area lying just east of the ‘Staked 
Plains’ they cover the whole country in an almost continuous 
und thickly inhabited dog town, extending from San Angelo 
orth to Clarendon in a strip approximately 100 miles wide 


250 miles long,” a 25,000 square mil lon mtaining 


October, 1943 


Ihe whales of the Were 
formerly numerous enough to 
support an extensive dustry 
maintained by nationals repre- 
senting varous maritime coun 
tries. The American share jp 
this business centered n the 
village of New Bedford, Mas 
sachusetts, and reached large 
proportions. Like most other 
wildlife resources, the whales 
were subjected to unreasonable 
slaughter; indeed, the history 
of the whaling industry as a 
whole has been a rather sad sto- 
ry of declining possibilities and 
1 oppor- 


cemorse- 


steadily more restrictec 


tunities, cwing to the 
less pursuit and crassly unbusi- 
nesslike exploitation to which 
these greatest of li 
tures have been subjected bh 
man. Quite recently the coun- 
tries interested have been trying 
to get together in an effective 


Mhotograph by Adolph Murte manner to perpetuate 





mains of the whaling resource 


Such efforts are as difficult 


hey are commendable, for they necessitate a type of imterna- 
ional understanding and cooperation that is hard to secure, 


ind perhaps still harder to enforce. 


The Natural Range of Wild Animals 


\s indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, the natural range 
: 


»f many game animals of great potential value was former 
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COYOTE, FAMOUS WOLF OF THE FAR-WESTERN PLAINS 
AND MOUNTAINS 
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ry yuch tensive than it Is 
io ® + pre Che buffalo whicl 
USET} ing 1 wer the con- 
cpre- nent vw virtually extin« 
oun- 1 Che pronghorned 
re . sidered bv Seto 
the » have upied a primitive 
Mas ig pproximatelv 2,000,- 
large 00 s niles, or 1,280,, 
other 00, es, 1S now repre- 
hales nted ttered remnants 
ral 
story ll} me may be said of 
aS great ma ther forms of wild- 
1 sto- te t vt nh we have not re- 
and ferred at all, and which we shall 
ppor- ot hav pportunity to men- 
n because of space limita- 





ns. We shall, however, brief- 
ns. 





vfhict m ms eral iddition- 
re spc nat, tor one eason 
J r anot! e of unusual 
oun rest. 
ying T} vild turke rict 
ctiv North American product, once 
at ccurred nerally throughou 
r vO i ms of the east- 
rm y ind southwesterr 
rna- l 1 States, as well as in 
r Vex Now $s ZO from 
nany of former ymes and 
s fu led; ncer- 
: I s marked 
Ange hange eatment man 
7 ; Thoughtft portsme ind 
yns 5 ecoming 


Photograph by O. J. Murie 


Tc- rHE UNUSUAL SNAPSHOT OF A COUGAR TREED 
tr Northeast by tl Elwha River, Washingt 




















I reater prairie chicken, on the southern plains by Ihe jaguar, cl tigre of the Mexicans, really an American 
he lesser species, 1 on the Gulf Coast by the Attwater prai- leopard and justly entitled to protection as an object of sport 
e chicken, these birds are worthy of real attention. Hand- wherever it would not interfere too much with livestock, for- 
me 1 wuselike birds, weighing up to one and a half pounds merly ranged north in Arizona occasionally to the Grand Can- 
nd exhibiting some of the most interesting courting habits on of the Colorado, and was found widely throughout Texas. 
known to American game birds, the loss of anv of them is areal Of recent vears there are few authentic records of its occur- 
alamitv. The heath hen has becom xtinct in recent vears. rence in the United States, though the species is seemingly 
lhe greater and lesser prairie chickens are much reduced. Thes yuite abundant still in parts of Mexico, This is likewise true 
ave O vwded out by field-crop agriculture and cut »f the ocelot or leopard cat. No prettier fur is to be found 
lown by drought, overgrazing, and too much shooting, that umong North American mammals, in the writer’s opinion. 
heir status is not encourag n any part of their range. The Formerly the ocelot, which is still present in some numbers in 
\ttwater prairie chicken, which formerly occurred on the Gulf old Mexico, occurred quite widely in the Southwest, either 
astal prairie from Louisiana westward into Texas and soutl regularly or sporadically. Now within th United States it is 
}a point beyond Corpus Christi, has been all but eliminated. _ restricted to a limited locality in the brush country of southern 

gone from more than 90 per cent of its former range, and lexas, and if projected “developments” that would eliminate 
$s probably in worse condition than any other of the still ex- this brushy habitat finally do take place, the ocelot will be 


ir country. 


service sting form \ far cry, this, from th lavs when prairi rowded out from even this last stronghold in on 
INS ken shooting contests were held in Colorado County, Texas, Likewise, the puma is becoming greatly reduced and restricted. 
1 prizes awarded on tl isis of the greatest number of tl One last instance, the grizzly bear, noblest of American 


aters, was formerly present widely over the western 
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rrowtl he trees and other vegetation. The Kaibab inci- 
lent ur own country is an illustration of the same sort. 
On the Kaibab Plateau north of the Grand Canyon of th« 


Colorado, in the state of Arizona, the deer, numbering nor- 


nally, perhaps 3,000 or 4,000 individuals, increased to a 
sumber estimated at 30,000 to 100,000 animals. The futur: 
f the deer’s own food supply, and indeed of the Kaibab For- 
st, was threatened. Somewhat similar surpluses have developed 
n other parts of the Southwest and even in Pennsylvania, sug- 
gesting that game management should be concerned not alon 
vith building up wildlife where game is deficient, but also 
vith cutting it down where it becomes surplus. There is no 
nore reason for opposing an open season on does or “‘antlerless”’ 
jeer in such cases than for opposing the market of breeding 


, 1: 
ows on } overstocked livestock range. 


Coming of Civilization and a Declaration of Indefensibles 


Phe vy of the development of America is full of mean- 
yg as it bears on our natural resources. Man’s inventive genius, 
wpled with his occupation of the land, has “modified th« 


arth,” to use Marsh’s expressive statement, and has helped, 


n all too many instances, to make his surroundings less favor- 





ble for his own future. 
Below are reviewed some of the things for which civilized 
| nan is responsible. Here is a sort of Declaration of Inde- 
| | fensibles 
He has cut and burned the trees of the forest, in many in- 
tances leaving the affected area so poor that it annot recove!r 
vithout costly plantings. 

Servier He has precipitately drained the marshes for his agricultu: 
wr for tl lleged protection of his health, sometimes wisely, 
ften wastefully. Not seldom have drainage enterprises turned 
ut to be of little value for agriculture or for mosquito control, 
ut they nearly always eliminate much valuable wildlife (water- 
fowl, fishes, fur animals, and a host of other creatures.) 

aon With his roads man has penetrated every remaining fastness. 

” The wild game has no remaining refuge. Except for a few 
_ preserves, the man with the gun can ride nearly anvwhere and 
yme- 


a “successful”’ hunt with a minimum of physical exertion 
f mental stimulus. 


Man has polluted the streams and lakes of America, and 

















= en the waters of the sea itself. Salt water from oil wells, 
hemical wastes from industry, and raw sewage from towns 
° nd great cities are poured into our great drainage ways. For- 
nerly clear and sparkling, with an abundance of fish, what arc 
they now: All too often merely nauseating reminders of what 
nce was a splendid past. 
Man has plowed much land that should have been kept for 
vestock and wild game. He has grazed a great deal more land a oe a 
hat should have | reserved for wildlife. He has planted MARMOT EMERGING, WHISTLING AS HE COMES, FROM 
hic held | . . THE FRONT DOOR OF HIS LOFTY MOUNTAIN HOME. 
us held crops in such a manner that crosion of the soil, mother 
resource of all the rest, is accelerated often to the point of de- 
ruction. ‘T'} esults of all this land mismanagement are be- ind cover for wildlife. He seems not to have realized that 
oming annually more obvious, through the increase in number very time he cuts a needed tree or a bush, every time he cleans 
nd vol »f floods, the augmented turbidity and even opac- 1 fence row or grazes the underbrush out of a woodlot, hx 
Y of streamways that should be clear as crystal, the destruc- thereby removes the life-giving food and essential cover of 
on of valuable fish resources, the silting and choking up of many living creatures—insects, mammals, birds, and game. It 
servoirs and of irrigation works, s of little use to liberate fish in streams if no fish food is 
he drying up of springs, the there. There is just as little excuse for expecting either to 
_ lust, and the abandonment by sett keep or to produce bobwhite quail on farms barren of any food 
Man has in ssarilv and un ind cover for them 
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\ PINE MARTEN \MERICAN SABLI IN HIS HOME IN THE NORTHERN PINES 
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The Problem of Restoration 


liscouraging outlook, 
I 


} 
no means Lope iCSs. 


and sportsmen, barber scl 

I have encountered farmers 
who r e of game while tl 
is good, 1 scientists, 10 hi: almost turned 
fight for servation, have concluded that we are living 
““Age of Mammals,”’ and that our interesting mam- 


49 = ‘ . 
n all probabilitv we rseives will 


}] + 
close 


mals an irds—and 
shortly pass out of the picture. Perhaps so, 


for such a view, 


there 1s justincation 
ability that can collect our life insuran 
easily! not escape our responsit 
way. 
It is 
can pee streams, DOoDWNIteE 


their forests, s 


coverts, 

insectivorou ec] t heir far ind home 

have rhis opinion is 
, 

} 


some concret which actual 


results 


mistakab] 
lemon 


researc! 


n southern 
rthern Florida has 1 lt n an encouragi 
he bobwhite populat 
Here $ positive 
. 7 
ty of subdstantially 
tne ast soutne!l 


hitteen soul tates. Photograph by D. A. Spencer 
PORCUPINE DINING ON WILD CHERRY 


yutside hunters entering these counties to hunt at not less than 
in a single season. (1935-1936.) 
Che Edwards Plateau situation, like the others, convincing 


ly 
i\ 


practicability of building up the leer and 
Wer a Vast section of the Southwest which 
haracterized | 1 shortag even absence of 
nt game animals. 
some rather simple 
1if American wildlif e properly main- 
he willingness and abil I 
i measure 


ne a8 
essen us 


LASKAN WOLI 
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wricultural and mechanical college, with the United States 
Biological Survey, and practice the best modern methods of 
game management. The game wardens, county agents, and 
teachers of vocational agriculture will help vou if you call 
m them. 

9. Do not forget the fur animals. \s rapidly iS prac- 
cable, work out a plan whereby trapping can be permitted on 

vasis that will avoid depletion of the stock, but will pay an 
Ippre able return to the landowners as well as the trapper 
mself. 

10. Wildlife restoration, in the opinion of the t en- 


ghtened and advanced wildlife managers, is not so much a 


natter of expensive plantings as of letting Nature grow her 


wn Vegetation; it is less a matter of propagation in aptivity, 
ind more a matter of encouraging maximum natural produc- 
m of game; it Is less a matter of introducing exotics or 
stocks of game from somewhere else, and more a matter of 
naking conditions favorable for wildlife already on the ground, 
Restoration is not only possible, but is highls desirable. It 
hould supplement the existing income of the landowner, and 
the utilization of lands not now used to best advan- 
It should result in the substantial increase of a resource 
estimated to be worth more than a billion dollars to 
rited States each vear. It should add to the store of 
natural treasures that, all money consideration aside, 

make life more interesting, more worth living. 
11 Make full use of the natural crops on wild land—for- 
land, marshland, bottom land, range land. Perhaps such 
vill produce more actual income through the natural 
rops: fur animals, fishes, lumber (harvested on a sustained 
eld basis), stovewood, wildlife, recreation, water supply, a 
moderate amount of grazing, and natural wood’s products 
(nuts, berries, etc.), than they would if made over into farms. 
; Much land is not well suited to field crops or grains. Crops 
—— hould be suited to the land, not lands to the crop. Seemingly, 


n view of present overproductions, fewer acres in corn and 
otton are needed, but there ts not likely to be an ove rsupply 


f wildlife for some time to come. 


THE SIXTH GREAT LAKE 


Lake Nipigon, north of Lake Superior, is a place of 
mantic associations for people who have been fortunate enough 
to vacation in that country. Nipigon, in 1943, will become a 
link in the chain of great lakes, for this very year dams that 
have been quietly in the making on the Albany and Ogoko 
Rivers, tributary to Hudson Bay, will build up a new lake of 
1500-square-mile area and divert an average of 5000 cubic 
feet of water a second to useful work in the St. Lawrence 
Svstem. Power from that amount of water will add about 
360.000 horsepowe r, 10,000 of it at the Soo and 150,000 at 
Niagara. Some of the power will be generated near Lake 
Nipigon to aid in another project of considerable interest and 
mportance: namely, the draining of Steep Rock Lake and the 


levelopment of the iron ore deposit underlying it. 


CORRECTION 


In the May issue of THe Livinc WiLpERNEss on page 21, 
th 


he area of Great Britain should be compared, not with the 
Sawtooth Arca of Idaho, but with central Idaho as a whole 
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Concerning the Wilderness Society 
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>) ad tl 
OBJECTS 

(1) To enlist the American people in the preservation of the American wilderness. 

2) To spread the conception that the wilderness is a valuable natural resource of the people and should be con- 
served as such. 

3) To promote nation-wide cooperation in resisting the invasion of such wilderness by the sights, sounds and 
ther influences of civilization, including (a) routes which can be used for mechanized transportation, (b) all 
mmmercial developments, and (c) those non-commercial improvements and influences which clash seriously 


with the primeval environment. 


The whole makes for permanent national sentiment favoring wilderness preservation and against unneces- 


highways. No additional charge for publications. 


LOOK BACKWARD, THEN FORWARD 


excessively dangerous decline in America’s unequalled wilderness 
ir own expense by eight men engaged in land use occupations. 
ind IF you agree to advocate them earnestly in your own neigh- 


; 11 


orhood among it iati ind your friends, we shall be glad to accept your membership at one dollar a year in- 














